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Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Treatise 
on the Collection, Removal and Final Dis- 
posal of Sewage and House Refuse, and 
the Design and Construction of Works of 
Drainage and Sewerage, etc. By CoLoNEL 
E. C. S. Moorz, R.E. Third edition ; 
revised and in part rewritten by E. J. 
Smcock, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1., F.G.S., ete. 
In two volumes. (London: B. T. Bats- 
ford. 1909.) 

Tue late Colonel Moore’s well-known book 
on “Sanitary Engineering,” of which the 
second edition appeared in 1901, has been 
revised and enlarged by Mr. Silcock. In 
the new edition the text occupies about one 
hundred - pages more than in the second 
edition, but the number of illustrations has 
been reduced. A welcome change is the 
issue of the work in two volumes instead of 
one, as the single volume was too bulky for 
convenient use. To facilitate reference, the 
complete index has been printed at the end 
of each volume. 

In the preface Mr. Silcock writes that he 
has “ felt it desirable not only to retain the 
general arrangement of the book, but also 
as far as possible to adopt the same lines 
of treatment as the late author.” There is 
much to be said both for and against this 
view, but granting that the arguments in 
favour of retaining the general arrangement 
and lines of treatment outweigh those to 
the contrary, we think that a more radical 
revision of some parts of the book would 
have been an improvement. The great 
defects of Colonel Moore’s work were that 
it was unnecessarily diffuse and showed a 
lack of assimilation and judgment on the 
part of the author. These defects were 
partly due to the “lines of treatment” 
which he adopted, notably his habit of 
quotation. Books and papers by different 
authors were quoted at large, and on many 
subjects it was impossible to discover the 
author’s views ; the reader was left to digest 
the more or less contradictory quotations 
and form his own conclusions as best he 
could. Indeed, in some cases, as a result 
of his habit of quotation, contradictory views 
were expressed by the author on different 
pages. The same habit led to the inclusion in 
the book of pages of description from trade 
catalogues—not always shown by inverted 
commas—and of laudatory matter which was 
out of place anywhere except in an advertise- 
ment. Let us say at once that Mr. Silcock 
kas improved the book considerably by 

armonising contradictory passages, by 
deleting some of the most objectionable of 
the trade quotations, and by omitting 
some of the superfluous matter, but much 
more might have been omitted from the 
earlier chapters with advantage to the 
reader, and if the same thoroughness which 
has been shown in revising the text and 
illustrations in the second half of the book 
had been displayed in the first half, the 
result would have been much better. 

By far the most important alterations in 
the book are in the chapters on sewage-dis- 
posal and refuse-destructors; these have been 
almost entirely rewritten, and nearly all the 
illustrations in these chapters are new. Forty 
old plates and a number of illustrations in 
the text have been omitted, and in most 
cases new drawings have been substituted, 
the plates now numbering ninety-one instead 


of ninety-two, and the text illustrations 494 | 





instead of 514. In the earlier chapters— 
that is to say, throughout the first volume 
of the new edition and in the first three 
chapters of Vol. II.—the alterations are 
comparatively trifling; nearly all the old 
illustrations have been retained, and there 
are very few new ones. The three chapters 
on hydraulic formule and tables, running to 
about 190 pages, remain almost exactly 
as before, but a table of 5th roots has been 
added. In the chapter on “ Sewerage,”’ the 
principal addition is one of about fifteen 
pages on rainfall in relation to sewers and on 
storm-overflows, and there are other new 
paragraphs on the legal definitions of drains 
and sewers, the maximum gradients of 
sewers and drains, etc. We are glad to 
note that Mr. Sileock does not think it neces- 
sary to limit the velocity of flow, even in 
stoneware drains, to 6 ft. per second. Six or 
seven pages of new matter on pumps, ejectors 
and sewage-lifts have been written for the 
chapter on “‘Sewage-lifting,” and in the 
chapter on “Construction and Materials ”’ 
ten pages on ferro-concrete construction for 


silt-trap with bucket ; and Fig. 374 shows a 
lavatory basin without overflow. These are 
small inaccuracies which have been brought 


} forward from the earlier edition. 


The first three chapters in Vol. IT., dealing 
with ‘‘Surface-water Collection,’ ‘‘ Sub- 
soil Drainage,” and “‘ Sanitary Notes (Drain- 


| testing, Disinfection, etc.),” have not been 


materially altered; some omissions have 


| been made, and also some small additions 


on disinfection, etc. The new matter on 


| sewage-disposal occupies more than one- 


half of this volume, and is a valuable treatise 
on the subject. The first of the six chapters 


| consists’ mainly of quotations from reports 


and papers on the self-purification of rivers, 


' the chlorine in sewage, the steps in the 


| chemical 
| Bacterial Methods ”’ are described in Chapter 
| XVII. The first part of this chapter deals 
| with the removal of suspended solids by 


sewers, ete., have been added; four new | 
drain-pipe joints are shown, and some of the | 


old matter has been omitted. The chapter | 
| and contact-beds. 


on “‘ Sewer and Drain Ventilation ” has been 


extended by the addition of two reports on | 


sewer-ventilation—the one by Mr. Mawbey on 
the sewers at Leicester, and the other by 


| process of purification, the colloid theory, 
| and standards of purification. 
| treats of the discharge of sewage into the 


Chapter XVI. 


sea or tidal estuary, land-treatment, and 
precipitation, and “ Artificial 


means of settling tanks, septic tanks, separ- 
ators, Travis’s hydrolitic tanks, the Candy- 
Whittaker bacterial tank, roughing filters, 
The author sums up the 
principal features of precipitation, sedi- 
mentation and septic treatment in a concise 


| table, from which it is clear that he is in 


Mr. Whyatt on those at Grimsby—and Mr. | 


Silcock appears to adopt the view that the | 


intercepting-trap between a house-drain and 
a sewer ought to be abolished ; if, however, 
intercepting-traps are to be retained, he says 
on page 349, “it should be made.a sine qué 
non that a cast-iron ventilation shaft should 
be connected to the sewer side of the trap 
and carried up on the premises to a suitable 
point to form a ventilator to the drain 
between the trap and the sewer, and for the 
sewer itself.” This method of ventilating 
the sewers—for it is a mere quibble to say 


that the additional shaft is required for the | 


purpose of ventilating that part of the house- 
drain which lies between the trap and the 


sewer—is better than that of ventilating the | 


sewers by omitting the intercepting-traps 
and allowing the sewer-air to escape by way 
of the soil-pipes; but surely a separate 
vent-pipe is not required for every terrace- 
house. 

In the chapter on “‘ Traps” the only addi- 
tion which we have noticed is a description 
and illustration of a flood-trap, but some 


more properly placed in this chapter. This 
and the two next chapters on sanitary 


apparatus appeal more forcibly to the archi- | 
tect -and sanitary engineer than to the civil | 





favour of chemical precipitation, but the 
table does not take the question of cost 
into consideration. Contact-beds and con- 
tinuous filters are then described, the latter 
being preferred by the author, who rightly 
says that they are now “generally recognised 
as being ‘the best means of effecting the 
oxidising part of the sewage-purification 
process.” Full details of construction are 
given, and all the most important types of 
apparatus for distributing the sewage are 
described and illustrated. The chapter con- 
tains also a section on methods of dealing 
with storm-water, and another on the sterili- 


| sation of sewage-effluents. A short chapter 
| on the disposal of sewage-sludge is followed 





engineer, and it is in these chapters that the | 
lack of revision is most marked. There is a | 


little new matter on a water-closet for use in 
ships, a water-closet trap, and a bed-pan sink ; 
but in the main the text and illustrations 
remain as in the 1901 edition. Fig. 315 is 
said to show “the ordinary method ”’. of 
making the joint between a water-closet 
and soil-pipe, but very few closets are now 
made which have the outlet extending 
below the floor as shown. On page 445 we 


by one giving descriptions of existing purifica- 
tion works, of all of which illustrations are 
given. 

The new edition is a great improvement 
on the second; it contains all the labour- 


| saving tables which were such an important 


feature of Colonel Moore’s book; and the 
new matter added by Mr. Silcock is all to 
the good. The publisher deserves the 


illustrations from earlier chapters have been | thanks of readers for issuing the book in 


| two volumes and for printing the complete 


index twice over—namely, once in each 
volume. 


Sanitation and Sanitary Engineering. By 
Wm. Paul Gerhard, C.E. (New York: 
Published by the Author. 1909.) 


THis is a somewhat curious book. It 


| contains chapters on “‘ Sanitary Engineering : 
| The Profession, and its Practice,” ‘*‘ The Work 


| of the 
| Epidemics, 


Sanitary Engineer in Time of 
etc.,” “A Half-century of 
Sanitation (1850-1900),” “Sanitation in 
Greater New York,’ and “ Sanitation in 


| Russia,” the last being translated from the 


still find a paragraph recommending slop | 


water-closets, and headed, ‘‘ Advantages 
over clean-water-closets ’’ ; pantry sinks, we 
are told, “ should not be less than 15 in, or 
16 in, deep”; one firm only is mentioned 
as using a “‘ vitreous enamel for their baths ”’ ; 
on page 483 one of the gullies referred to as 
suitable for receiving bath-wastes is . a 


German. 


A good deal is said about the 
education and culture of the 


sanitary 


_ engineer ;. his studies, we are told, should 
include arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigo- 


nometry, stercometry, mechanics and dyna- 
mics, hydrostatics and hydraulics, aerostatics 
and aerodynamics, optics, acoustics, magnet- 
ism and electricity, meteorology, climatology, 
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physical geography, mineralogy and geology, 
chemistry, metallurgy, botany and forestry, 
drawing and sketching, anatomy and. physio- 
logy, and many other subjects too numerous 
to mention. We ought not to forget that 
“‘ astronomy ” is included in the curriculum, 
but we have a lurking suspicion that the 
printer’s devil has played a trick on the 
author by omitting an initial G. The 
engineer must also “be conversant with 
fractures, sprains, dislocations, contusions, 
crushes and lacerations, and bleeding or 
poisoned wounds; . . . he may be 
called upon to treat burns, scalds, or : 
cases of eschars or poisoning.” His char- 
acter must be above reproach, In a word, 
the sanitary engineer must be an Admirable 
Crichton. The book is not uninteresting, 
but the essays of which it is composed 
are too discursive to be of much practical 
value. In the chapter professing to deal 
with the history of sanitation from 1850 
to 1900, Ancient Rome, Greece, Assyria, 
and Babylonia are dragged’ in, and the 
death rate for London is brought down 
to 1871 only, and that for Croydon (the only 
other British town mentioned) to 1880. 





The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy : 
A General View for the Use of Students and 
Others. By William J. ANDERSON. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 
with seventy collotype and other plates, 
and 110 illustrations in the text. (London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1909.) 


SrvoeE its first appearance more than ten 
years ago this book has become the standard 
work on the Italian Renaissance. The text 
remains for the most part unaltered, except 
that passages referring to new illustrations 
have been inscribed and a few corrections 
made. The third edition was merely a 
reprint of the second; this, the fourth 
edition, has had its sphere of usefulness 
most judiciously enlarged by the addition 
of several altogether new illustrations, while, 
in some cases, new and better views of 
subjects illustrated in the former editions 
have been substituted. This revision has 
been ably carried out by Mr. Artnur Stratton. 
We will content ourselves in this notice with 
pointing out the most notable additions ; 
there is no need for criticism of a work which 
has by its outstanding merits gained for 
itself ‘an averred place in the library of 
everyone, whether student or amateur, who 
desires to extend his knowledge of the style 
of this brilliant epoch. A sheet of details of 
the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, has been in- 
serted, to supplement the photographic view. 
New photographs of the interiors of San 
Spirito, Florence, and Santa Maria delle 
Carceri, Prato, have been substituted for 
those in the former edition. By the way, 
we may note that in the photograph of 
Santa Maria delle Carceri, made use of in 
the earlier editions, the soffits of the waggon 
vaults appear to be painted with sham 
coffering, while that in the edition before 
us shows these same waggon vaults covered 
with a plain coat of whitewash. We pre- 
sume this is the most recent photograph. 
An elevation of Sansovino’s Loggetta, 
destroyed by the fall of the Campanile, has 
been added. Other new plates comprise : 
a better photograph of the exterior of the 
Confraternita di San Rocco, Venice; in- 
teriors of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice ; 
an exterior of St. Peter's from the south- 
west, taken at a sufficient elevation to show 
the dome; a sheet containing plan and 
sections of the Chiesa del Redentore, Venice ; 
a photograph of the exterior of Santa Maria 
della Salute, Venice ; and last, a new plate 
of the Guarda Vicchia, Verona, in place of a 
half-tone block in the text. We have said 
enough to show the nature of the present 
revision, which will greatly enhance the 
value of a work indispensable to any- 
one who wishes to familiarise himself 
with the history of the Renaissance in 
architecture. 
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The Origin of the Sense of Beauty: Some 
Suggestions wpon the Source and Develop- 
ment of the Aisthetic Feelings. By FELIXx 
Cuiay, B.A., Architect. (London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1908.) 

THE chief object of this book (to quote from 

the preface) “is to maintain that our artistic 

likes and dislikes, however difficult to 
explain, must be based upon instinctive 
preferences originally necessary for survival, 
and, as in the case of the other instincts, 

in some faculty that can be traced in a 

rudimentary form among the lower animals.” 

The succeeding 300 and odd pages are 

devoted to a development of this thesis, 

which Mr. Clay has treated in a manner 
pregnant with suggestion. “A thing is 
beautiful because I like it.’ Quite so; this 
amounts to saying that beauty is subjective 
and not objective ; to take the old case of 

a stone falling down a cliff and rebounding 

from crag to crag, the stone falling makes 

no noise unless the ear of some living 
creature is there to receive the vibrations. 

In refuting the theory of the origin of art 

from the play instinct, Mr. Clay falls himself 

into the trap. He adduces the pantomimic 
dances of savages as an instance of the 
manifestation of art for purely utilitarian 
reasons, in other words, a manifestation 
of the instinct of self-preservation. We 
do not deny this, but in the first instance 
primitive man must have found such 
dancing pleasurable to himself before he 
could imagine it pleasurable to his gods. 
Here is the weak link in the chain of 
argument; in this particular instance we do 
not think that the author has made good 
his case ; at any rate, the instance is unfor- 
tunate. Metaphysics, however, lie outside 
our province ; here is a sentence which applies 
more particularly to our art :—“ In the great 
epochs of art, opinion is apt to be very 
intolerant of the efforts of other ages, owing 
to the very strength of the conviction that 
the present style is the only good one.” 
This is very true, and it is a melancholy 
reflection for the present age. Again :—“ It 
is suitability or utility which has in the 
first place determined which forms and 
shapes shall survive in every kind of in- 
strument, utensil, furniture, building, or any 
other form of artificial production.” Mr. 

Clay should be consistent in quoting from 

classical authors ; on page 8 two quotations 

are given, one from Seneca in the original 
latin, the other from Longinus, “ De Sublimi- 
tate,” translated into English. Scrupulous 

and scientific methods are in place in a 

work of this nature. We unhesitatingly 

recommend this book as a thoughtful and 
eminently readable contribution to the 
study of esthetic. 





Modern Homes : Selected Examples of Dwell- 
ing Houses. Described and illustrated by 
‘T. Rarrrtes Davison, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
With a Foreword by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

We heartily concur with Sir Aston Webb 

that this book “‘ certainly does much credit 

to its author.” Mr. Davison writes in an 
interesting and readable manner about the 
modern home which he has selected for 
illustration. We are in cordial agreement 
with the author’s remarks about the necessity 
of employing an architect if a really satisfac- 
tory result is to be obtained. The illustra- 
tions are, needless to say, admirable, both 
on the score of architectural truth and 
artistic effect. Examples of the work of 
most of the leading architects of the day 
are here presented ; to select a few which 
gave us particular pleasure, we would 
mention “‘ The Deanery Garden, Berks,’’ by 

Mr. E. L. Lutyens; ‘“‘ Amesbury House, 

London,” by Mr. E. J. May; “ Fox Oak,” 

by Mr. Halsey Ricardo; and “The Fives 

Gourt,” by Mr. Cecil C. Brewer. Mr. 

Davison lays stress on the practical con- 

siderations of home-planning, and there is 

much good sense in the observation of a 

client recorded here:—‘‘ You architects 

; : begin with the staircase, and fit 
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in your rooms round it as well aslyou can - 
it forms a blot on the whole scheme, and 
destroys the comfort of everything.” Archi 
tectural students and prospective house 
builders should find this book of great 
utility in striking the happy mean between 
comfort and the picturesque. 





Domestic Architecture in Scotland: Illustra. 
tions of Scottish Domestic Work in recent 
years. Edited by James Nicott. (Daily 
Journal Offices, ‘Aberdeen. ‘‘1908.) 


Tus book contains photographs and pl 
of recent domestic work in Seite con 
faced by a well-written essay on the subject. 
We disagree with the suggestion that the 
native granite of north-east Scotland js 
“hard and unsatisfying unless it 
is combined with some more or less ‘ foreign ’ 
substance.” The author suggests “red or 
brown Midland tiles.”” The brighter colours 
of more southern materials (though beautiful 
in their own comparatively pretty and 
artificial surroundings) are essentially at 
variance with the bolder and more sombre 
northern landscape. It takes very little to 
humble a mountain, as Ruskin observed, and 
in our opinion, red tiles would do it. Most 
of the subjects illustrated are wisely designed, 
more or less “after the Scotch vernacular 
manner of XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, 
with excellent results. A good example of 
such work is “ Fairnalie,” Selkirkshire, 
designed by Mr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. 
A photograph shows the entrance doorway, 
quite in the Scotch spirit. ‘ Ardkinglas,” 
by Mr. R. 8. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., is admirably 
adapted to its surroundings and unmistak- 
ably Scotch. These, and many other houses 
here illustrated, show the wisdom of adhering 
to the spirit of the old national manner, and 
indicate that our northern confréres are fully 
alive to the fact that this is their most 
valuable artistic asset. 





Catalogue of the Wedgwood Museum, Etruria. 
By’! Freperick RATHBONE. (Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons; Etruria, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 2s.) 


Tuis is much more than a catalogue, being 
a book containing a great deal of interesting 
history of the early days of the Wedgwood 
pottery factory, and of its gifted founder 
Josiah Wedgwood, who, in the words of the 
inscription on Flaxman’s monument to him 
in Stoke-on-Trent Church, “converted a 
rude and inconsiderable Manufactory into 
an elegant Art and an important part of 
National Commerce.’’ The book includes a 
number of portraits, a good many old en- 
gravings illustrating the history of the 
Wedgwood manufactory, and a_ useful 
chapter (for collectors) on the various marks 
used on the Wedgwood ware. 

The catalogue of the Museum is really the 
smallest part of the book, which has an 
additional interest from the fact that the 
history of Wedgwood ware is so closely 
connected with the history and the work of 
Flaxman, to whose beautiful designs the 
ware owed much of its original reputa- 
tion, and concerning whom Canova, at the 
height of his fame, expressed his surprise 
that English people should come to Rome 
to study his work when they had a Flaxman 
at home. 





The Building Foreman’s Pocket-Book and 
Ready Reference. By H. G. Ruicuey, 
Superintendent of Construction United 
States Buildings. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons... London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. * 1909.) 


As a pocket-book this volume is rather 
bulky, for it comprises no fewer than 1,000 
pages, apart from a voluminous index. It 
deals very fully with every subject pertain- 
ing to the different trades coming within the 
province of building foremen and clerks of 
works. Commencing with excavation and 
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foundation work, the author discusses in 
turn?masonry, brick and terra-cotta work, 
limes, cements, and concrete, carpentry and 
woodwork, heating, plumbing, and miscel- 
laneous trades, next presenting a collection 
of "excellent notes on laying-out work, the 
strength of materials and the weights of 
materials, and concluding with various time- 
saving tables and useful information of 
miscellaneous character. The book is one 
which we confidently recommend to the 
class of readers for which it has been prepared. 


—_—---—__—__ 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A sHoRT article in the Burlington Magazine: 


calls attention to the fact that ‘“ Messrs. 
Morris are considering whether they shall 
not give up their Merton Abbey tapestry 
looms and turn adrift the long-acquired 
skill of all the workers.” This is sad news. 
We presume that they have not had suffi- 
cient demand for their tapestry to make it 
commercially worth while to keep up the 
manufactory. This is sad news in another 
sense, for it means that a most beautiful 
form of decorative art is not appreciated in 
this country, and, we need hardly add, that 
it receives no public support from Govern- 
ment. Every year we see at the Paris 
Salon large decorative paintings by eminent 
artists as cartoons for Gobelins tapestry ; 
commissions from the French Government 
for works intended for the decoration of 
public buildings. Without this public 
patronage what would become of the 
Gobelins manufactory ? It would languish, 
and have to close its doors for want of 
support, as it is feared will have to be the 
fate of Morris’s establishment. Here is an 
opportunity for the Government to show 
that they have some interest in the mainten- 
ance of a national art. Let them give 
Messrs. Morris some commissions for tapes- 
tries for the decoration of public buildings, 
and new life would flow into the factory at 
once ; all talk of closing it would be at an 
end; and the nation would secure some 
fine decorative works of a kind which can 
be produced at, relatively speaking, a very 
moderate expenditure. We hope something 
will be done. 

In the Art-Journal “ A Corner of Somer- 
set” is illustrated by sketches, mostly in 
line, by Mr. Alfred Parsons; the one or two 
reproduced from washed drawings are, we 
think, preferable to those in line. Line 
drawing is, in fact, almost an art apart, and 
those who are accustomed to deal in surfaces 
are apt to put into line at once too much 
and too little, which is the case here. The 
frontispiece to the number is an etching by 
Mr. Parsons, which also we cannot care for 
very much, as etching. An article by Mr. 
Cundall, on “David Cox ‘as a drawing- 
master,” is of some interest; it gives 
sketches of composition by Cox, accom- 
panied by his remarks as to the reasons for 
different incidents in the composition ; but 
for present-day art the lessons seem a little 
out of date, and there is something rather 
odd in the fact that the sketches were called 
by Cox “‘ Scenes on the Rhine,” though he 
had never seen the Rhine; a fact which 
throws a curious light on the difference 
between present and past ideas as to the 
relation of landscape-painting to nature. An 
artist in the present day would certainly not 
venture to give the name of any special 
district to a set of drawings if he had not 
himself seen the country in question; it 
Would be giving himself away entirely. 

The Architectural Record (New York) 
contains an illustrated article on “Some 
Famous ChAteaux of the Sarthe,” especially 
that of Le Lude, with its XVIth century 
facade with large circular machicolated 
angle towers, and its quiet XVIIIth century 
one looking in the opposite direction. The 
Chateau of Jarzé, also touched upon, is 
Unusual and striking from its very sim- 
Plicity ; a long low stone fagade with a 
Cornice and balustrade, and three stories 
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of very small windows grouped vertically, 
with large wall space between them un- 
broken by any kind of architectural detail. 
The rooms must be very insufficiently 
lighted, but the exterior effect is certainly 
good. Under the heading ‘ An Apartment 
House Aberration ”’ is a description, accom- 
panied by an illustration, of a probably 
unique Apartment House; a building of 
fourteen stories in Gothic style, treated 
somewhat like a reredos on a gigantic scale, 
with a central open-work gable and pinnacles, 
and a good deal of rich detail in tracery, 
canopied niches, etc. It is at any rate a 
new idea in the treatment of the high 
building. 

The Berliner Architecturwelt is mainly 
occupied with illustrations of the new 
Rathaus at Rixdorf, by Herr Reinhold | 
Kiehl; a building which outwardly looks 
like an attempt to simulate a medieval 
Town Hall, and internally is full of the | 
latest ideas in German detail and decoration. 
The German practice of giving life to a build- 
ing by the introduction of little sculptured 
figures in unexpected places is prettily illus- 
trated in various portions of the architecture. 
We reproduce the illustration of the principal 
entrance. What is the significance either of 
the sunk panels on each side of the door or 


| intended to serve.” 





of the projecting cubes on the mullions one 
cannot say ; possibly the latter are intended 
to be carved into something ultimately, but 
one never knows; German detail has so many | 
surprises. | 
In the Contemporary Review Mr. L. March 
Phillipps writes an able and _ thoughtful | 
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article, as his articles always are, on “ The 
Ethics of Greek Art”; though we are not 
sure that we agree with him as to the ethics, 
or at least, as to whether “ethics’’ is the 
right word. But his main point is rather a 
remarkable one, which would startle not a 
few people. It is that Greek architecture 
originates ideas, while Gothic architecture 
only expresses the life of its own day; in 
other words, it was used to record ideas, not to 
initiate them. And Mr. Phillipps argues that 
such an architecture, or such a use of archi- 
tecture, would have been quite alien to 
and indeed almost incomprehensible by the 
Greek mind. “This was not the Greek 
notion of the function of art at all. So little 
so that there is not a single merit in Gothic 
which, in Greek eyes, would not have been 
a demerit. There is not an end striven for 
which, in Greek eyes, it would not have 
been a degradation to attain; . . . it 
did not serve the purposes which art was 
The statement, if it is 
to include all Gothic, is a little too sweeping. 
King’s College Chapel and Henry VII.’s Chapel 
may be said to be works of pure art, designed 
with the object of being beautiful. But 
the statenient covers no doubt a great deal 
of the earlier, more spontaneous forms of 
Gothic architecture, and explains the total 
indifference, in the medizval mind, to the 
mixture of styles, and the adding to a building 


| in a style quite different to that in which it 


was commenced. The life of the day was 
to be expressed, and not any abstract ideal 
of art. We do not remember that we have 
seen the contrast between Greek and Gothic 
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stated before in this precise form, and the 
idea certainly affords matter for thought. 
Going through the history of the discovery 
of the specially contrived optical refinements 
of Greek architecture, which are probably 
less familiar to the readers of a general 
magazine than they are to architectural 
students, the author sums up in the conclusion 
that this passionate desire for absolute 
perfection in detail, on the part of Greek 
architects, constituted an ethical or moral 
lesson on the duty of perfection. As we 
said, we doubt the suitability of the word 
ethics. The ethical lesson may be deduced, 
no doubt, that we should be satisfied with 
nothing short of perfection in our artistic 
work ; but whether that consideration raises 
the subject to the level of “ethics” in the 
wider sense may be questioned. However, 
the article is well worth attention. We 
thank the writer, also, for referring to 
Fergusson as “ the sanest, after all, of our 
architectural critics.” He deserved that 
praise, which is often denied him by 
critics who themselves lack some of his 
sanity. 

The Century contains an article on “A 
New Egyptian Discovery: the ‘Tomb of 
Horemheb,” by Mr. Arthur Weigall. It 
contains an account of the excavations, with 
illustrations, among other things, of the 
remarkable pink granite sarcophagus, with 
its angle figures whose straight-lined wings 
nearly meet in the centre of the side 
elevation, and of a remarkably well-preserved 
painting on the wall of a chamber in the 
tomb. A further article on Saint-Gaudens, 
the sculptor, gives a good deal of information 
on the subject of the Shaw Memorial, a 
sincere.and dramatic piece of sculpture in 
which, nevertheless, the artist has failed to 
realise sculptural style: The idea of com- 
missioning Saint-Gaudens to execute the 
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monument originated with the celebrated 
architect Richardson, of whose personality 
a graphic sketch is given in Saint-Gaudens’s 
own words :— 


“About that time also, during a visit to Boston, 
I met Mr. H, H. Richardson, the architect. He was 
an extraordinary man, and it would require a 
Rabelais to do justice to his unusual power and 
character. He had an enormous girth, and a halt 
in his speech which made the words that followed 
come out like a series of explosions. The walls of 
his dining-room he had painted blood red. It had 
a low ceiling and a magnificent oval black oak 
table. To dine with him, with his round-faced, 
expectant children sitting about the table, and 
charming Mrs. Richardson opposite, furnished the 
guest with a picture and an honour not to be for- 
gotten. Mr. Richardson wore a brilliant yellow 
waistcoat, and his appetite was in full harmony 
with his proportions. I have been told that, 
although afflicted with a trouble in which he was 
absolutely prohibited stimulants, he once drank a 
quart of black coffee when on his way to Pittsburg, 
in order to be in good condition when he met the 
committee to arrange for the building of that 
masterpiece, the gaol and court-house. 
A full-page illustration is given of the 
bronze seated figure on the side of the 
Adams monument in Rock Creek cemetery ; 
a figure which, both in idea and execution, 
forms Saint-Gaudens’s highest claim to be 
regarded as an original genius in sculpture. 
No. VIII. of the “ Romantic Germany ” 
articles deals with Augsburg. Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s “‘ Engravings of French Masters’ is 
illustrated this month by an engraving of a 
most spirited portrait of a lady by Madame 
Vigée Lebrun, executed with all Mr. Cole’s 
usual mastery of tone in wood-engraving. 

Scribner contains a well-written article by 
Mr. Frank Fowler on ‘The Portraiture of 
Ingres,’ a painter whose achievements in 
portrait painting seem to be forgotten in 
England, where his name is mostly known 
as the painter of the beautiful nude entitled 
“La Source,” which has been popularised by 
much engraving. Mr. Fowler observes that 
at a time when the popular acceptance of 
art is in the direction of colour as affected 
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by atmosphere, “it may be interesting to 
turn our thoughts to one whose practice Was 
the reverse of all this.’”” The aim of 
was not to make pictures out of portraiture, 
but simply to make portraits, conveying the 
personality of the sitter with careful atten. 
tion to drawing and to composition of line 
Form, contour, and line were the objects of 
his art. The numerous illustrations from 
his portraits, with which the article is 
accompanied, furnish excellent evidence of 
this. “A Turkish Village,” with its illus. 
trations from photographs, is an interesting 
topographical article. 

The Illuminating Engineer contains an 
article by Dr. Charitschkoff on “ The Special 
Testing of Petroleum for Use with Incandes. § 
cent Burners,” in which is described a new 
method of testing petroleum which may 
prove useful. In most incandescent petro. 
leum lamps the oil is forced into the lam 
by air-pressure and is vaporised in a suitable 
chamber by exposure to the waste heat from 
the burner. When certain descriptions of 
oil are used the chamber in which the oil is 
vaporised gradually becomes choked with 
carbon. To distinguish between oils which 
deposit carbon when vaporised and _ those 
which vaporise without decomposition, Dr. 
Charitschkoff has designed an apparatus 
which he calls a “ Kerosinometer.”’ In this 
apparatus the oil is heated in a retort, and 
the vapour is passed through a long tube 
maintained at a temperature of about 
300 deg. C. The liability of the oil to 
deposit carbon in the vaporisation chamber 
of a lamp is indicated by the quantity of 
carbon deposited in this heated tube. 

To the Antiquary Mr. Percy D. Mundy 
contributes an article on “Sussex Wind- 
mills,” a subject on which there is much to 
be said both in the historic and_ the 
picturesque sense. 
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